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of the murdered king, Agamemnon, slew, in due
course of revenge, and by Apollo's express command,
their guilty mother and her paramour.

Horner had long since told the story, as he tells so
many, simply and grandly, without moral questioning
and without intensity. The atmosphere is heroic.
It is all a blood-feud between chieftains, in which
Orestes, after seven years, succeeds in slaying his foe
Aegisthus, who had killed his father. He probably
killed his mother also ; but we are not directly told so.
His sister may have helped him, and he may possibly
have gone mad afterwards; but these painful issues
arc kept determinedly in the shade.

Somewhat surprisingly, Sophocles, although by his
time Electra and Clytemnestra had become leading
figures in the story and the mother-murder its essen-
tial climax, preserves a very similar atmosphere. His
tragedy is enthusiastically praised by Schlegel for w the
celestial purity, the fresh breath of life and youth,
that is diffused over so dreadful a subject." "Every-
thing dark and ominous is avoided. Orestes enjoys
the fulness of health and strength. He is beset
neither with doubts nor stings of conscience.71 Espe-
cially laudable is the **austerity" with which Aegisthus
is driven into the house to receive, according to
Schlegel, a specially ignominious death I

This combination of matricide and good spirits,
however satisfactory to the determined classicist, will
probably strike most intelligent readers as a little
curious, and even, if one may use the word at all in
connection with so powerful a play, undramatk. It